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Bellingham Post Offices from the Past to the Present 


TELEVISION - THEN AND NOW 


Who can remember when television sets first 
came out? They had small pictures of 10” to 15” 
in black and white only. Everybody had an an- 
tenna on the roof or one (rabbit ears) on the set 
inside the house. 


When you turned the TV on, the picture was 
usually snowy, or there was a bunch of lines. To 
turn the set on or off or to change channels, you 
had to get up. (There were no remote controls 
in those days.) Lots of times you would just sit 
down when the picture would go all screwy 
again. Up you would get again to see if you 
could adjust the picture — sometimes it just took 
a hit of the hand. 


Back to your couch again to enjoy the show, and 
it would foul up again. It gave us a lot of exer- 
cise though. 


The first televisions had tubes like a radio, and 
they would often need changing. If you were 
adventurous enough, you would try to change 
them yourself. You could go to a drug store and 
look at a chart to tell you which tube you need- 
ed. Back to the house to install your new tube, 
only sometimes to find out it didn’t work. 


Now, lots of folks thought this was easy, so they 
would start their own business of repairing TV’s 
for money. They would set up shop in their 
basement or garage then advertise. When you 
took your TV to be repaired, it usually took quite 
a while to get it back. You would see their shops 
loaded with lots of TV’s. 


Eventually, times changed, and they invented 
better sets with printed circuits which did away 
with the tubes. They also changed from black 
and white to color with larger screens. 


They also invented the remote control which 
was pretty handy for not leaving your couch. 
You got less exercise and put on more weight. 


Now, they have put more buttons to push on the 
remote control. You almost have to go to re- 
mote control school to learn how to use it. 


In the first days of TV viewing, there were more 
family programs than there are today. Although, 
there were only 5 — 7 channels in the early days 
of TV, now, there are hundreds of channels. The 
late Andy Rooney said he didn’t know why so 
many channels were necessary, since you could 
only watch one at a time. 


There was a lot less advertising and no violent 
programs that they show the younger genera- 
tion today. Probably a lot of problems of today 
arise from those kind of shows. That’s just my 
opinion. cP 


Remember when - 


TV programs were introduced in the U.S.A. in the late 
40’s. Some of the first programs are listed below 
along with when they first aired , and the number of 
minutes of each weekly airing. 


1947 Kraft Television Theatre 60 
1947 The Small Fry Club 30 
1948 Arthur Godfrey Show 30 
1948 Candid Camera 30 


1948 Texaco Star Theater (Milton Berle)60 


1948 Toast of the Town (Ed Sullivan) 60 


1949 Ed Wynn 30 
1949 The Howdy Doody Show 60 
1949 Jack Benny Show 60 
1949 The Goldbergs 15 


Several singers had 15 minute shows. Some of these 
were Nat King Cole, Roberta Quinlan, Perry Como, Jo 
Stafford and Dinah Shore. 


Network News was started in 1948 by NBC with John 
Cameron Swayze as anchor. CBS soon followed with 
Douglas Edwards and Dumont Television with Wal- 
ter Compton. These were 15 Minute shows. 
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School days, schoo! days 

Dear old golden rule days 

Readin’ and 'ritin' and ‘rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of the hickory stick 
You were my queen in calico 

| was your bashful barefoot beau 

And you wrote on my Slate 

"| love you, so” 

When we were a couple of kids 


| PAUL SZUFLI 
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LINDA GABOURY 


Nothing to do, Nellie Darling 
Nothing to do you say 

Let's take a trip on memory’s ship 
Back to the bygone days 

Sail to the old village schoo! house 
Anchor outside the school door 
Look in and see 

There’s you and there’s me 

A couple of kids once more 
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School days, school days 

Dear old golden rule days 

Readin’ and ‘ritin' and ‘rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of the hickory sti 
You were my queen in calico 

! was your bashful barefoot beau 
And you wrote on my slate 

"] love you, so" 

When we were a couple of kids 


‘Member the hill 

Nellie Darling 

And the oak tree 

That grew on its brow 

They've built forty storeys 

Upon that old hill 

And the oak's an old chestnut now 
'Viember the meadows 

So green, dear 

So fragrant with clover and maize 
into new city lots 

And preferred business plots 
They've cut them up 


Since those days 


School days, school days 

Dear old golden rule days. 

Readin’ and 'ritin’ and ‘rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of the hickory sti 
You were my queen in calico 

| was your bashful barefoot beau 
And you wrote on my slate 

"| love you, so" 

When we were a couple of kids 


Bellingham High School’s cross country team in 1957 entered the Knights of Columbus cross country meet in 
Worcester. There were 22 high schools entered, and Bellingham was the smallest. There were 220 runners 
altogether including five team members from Bellingham. Trophies were presented to the first 20 finishers. 
All five team members from Bellingham were awarded trophies for finishing in the first twenty positions.. 


Left to Right: Leif Anderson finished 2"4, Norbet Martell ?, Ted Graves finished 9", George Mason finished 5" 
and Norman Laime ?. 


200 YEARS AGO 
1812 


Before the planned Battle of Baltimore 
during the War of 1812, Francis Scott Key, a Wash- 
ington lawyer, and John A. Skinner, U. S. Commis- 
sioner General of Prisoners, were seeking the re- 
lease of a friend, Dr. William Beanes. Beanes was 
being held as prisoner by the British for “violating a 
pledge of good conduct” after the Battle of 
Bladensburg. 

Key and Skinner negotiated the release of 
Beanes after sailing out to the British Fleet in the 
Chesapeake Bay. Because they learned of the Brit- 
ish plans to attack Baltimore while there, they 
were detained by the British. 

From the deck of the U. S. truce ship in 
September, 1814, the three men watched the Brit- 
ish bombardment of Fort McHenry. On the follow- 
ing dawn, Key wrote notes that expressed his feel- 
ings when he saw the flag at Fort McHenry still 
waving signifying that the British had been defeat- 
ed. 

When he returned to Baltimore, he fin- 
ished writing the poem. Its first title was “Defence 
of Fort McHenry” 

Soon the poem was sung to the tune of 
“Anacreon in Heaven”. The flag and the song be- 
came known as “The Star Spangled Banner”. Con- 
gress recognized It as our national anthem in 1931. 

Major George Armistead, the commander 
at Fort McHenry, wanted the flag to be large 
enough “that the British will have no difficulty in 
seeing it from a distance. The flag made by Mary 
Pickersgill was 42’ by 30’. The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is displayed in the Smithsonian in Washington, 
Dec: 

This “Star Spangled Banner” which flew 
over Fort McHenry was made up of 15 stars and 15 
stripes. Today we proudly display our flag of 50 
stars and 13 stripes “o’er the Land of the free, and 
the home of the brave” and sing the phrases of 
Key’s poem. 


100 YEARS AGO 
1912 


January6 New Mexico became the 47" State to 
be admitted to the Union. New Mexico had a 
struggle for statehood because of its strong belief 
in self-government. 


February 14 Arizona became the 48" State admit- 
ted to the Union. This resulted in the end of the 
territorial colonization of continental America. 


March 6 Oreo cookies were first put on the mar- 
ket by the National Biscuit Company (Nabisco). 


March 12 _ The Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America was founded. Judith “Daisy’ Gordon Low 
organized the first meeting of the first Girl Scout 
Troup in Savannah, Georgia. 


March 27 First Lady Helen Taft and the Vis- 
countess Chinda, the wife of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, planted two Yoshino cherry trees on the 
bank of the Potomac River. Mayor Yukio Ozaki of 
Toyko gave 3,000 cherry trees to be planted in 
Washington, D.C. to symbolize the friendship be- 
tween the two countries. 

April 14’ The Titanic sank after hitting an iceberg. 
1500 people lost their lives. 


April 20 Fenway Park opened. After two rain de- 
lays, the game that day finally started. The Red Sox 
beat the NY Highlanders 7-6 in 11 innings. The NY 
Highlanders later became the NY Yankees. 


October 8 The Boston Red Sox won the World Se- 
ries by beating the NY Giants four games to three 
and one tie. 


Leon L. Bean started his company by working and 
selling out of the basement of his brother’s apparel 
shop. He sent fliers to hunters from out of state 
who hunted in Maine. This resulted in his receiv- 
ing orders for 100 pairs of his “Maine Hunting 
Shoe”. This was not successful in that 90 pairs 
were returned because the tops separated from 
the bottoms. He refunded the money to that 90. 
He then borrowed money to correct the problem, 
and his business became successful. 


Selectmen’s Report. 


1912 
To the Citizens of Bellingham: A . 


oo 


The Board of Selectmen present the fouwing annual 
report for the year ending January 31, 1912, and in doing 
so would respectfully ask your earnest consideration of the 
suggestions herein contained. 

There have been forty-eight meetings of the board held 
during the year, records of which are on file. 

The petition of citizens, relative to a change in the car- 
fare from Crook’s Corner to the Center, and which was re- 
ferred to this board, was looked into by the chairman, and 
on his report to the board it was deemed inadvisable for the 
board to take any action. 

We were directed by the State Board of Health to ap- 
point an Inspector of Slaughtering. Mr. ‘Carroll E. White 
was appointed by the board to serve in that capacity until 
the first day of April, 1913, and we recommend that the 
town establish a salary for said inspector. - 

We would suggest that a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of installing a Heating Plant, Elec- 
tric Lights and Water, in the Town Hall the coming year, 
as the time will soon arrive when all town business must be 
transacted in the Town House, and to do so under the pres- 
ent conditions is a hardship to those employed in transact- 
ing the town business. We believe all of the above can be 
done at a very small expense and to the greater comfort of 
those using the building. 

We would offer the suggestion of removing the Hearse 
-House, at the Center cemetery, to the rear of the Town 
House for the Highway, Tree Warden and Forest Fire de- 


partments as a storage tool house, and that the hearse there- 
in be remodeled for Forest Fire fighting purposes. 


We would recommend, also, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to look into the suggestion of purchasing a Trac- 
tion Stone Crusher. There are several makes in the mar- 
ket that can be moved by its own power, right on to the job. 
-Our roads are in sucha deplorable condition especially at 
the south part of the town, that it would, in our opinion, 

‘be.one of the wisest and most economical things that could 
be done, as there are thousands of tons of small stones ly- 
ing by the sides of the roads, all over the town, which real- 
ly. ought to be in them, and with a crusher, such as we sug- 
gest, the stones could be used to the very best advantage in 
the building of permanent roads, as well as on repair work. 

_We would move the annulment of the vote, now on the 
Lown Records, or that part of it, whereby no one can be 
appointed Superintendent of Streets who owns ‘Horses and 

Teams.’’ In our opinion it is a great handicap to the best 
management of highway work and to the interest of the 
town, as well as an injustice to those owning teams, who 
might be best qualified té fill the p-sition. 


We recommend an appropriation of $3,000 for the 
Highway Department, $2,000 of which for ordinary re- 
pair work, and $1,000 for some permanent piece of road to 
be agreed upon by a committee, representing each section 
of the town. - 


The board deemed it inexpedient to purchase any ex- 


tensive Forest Fire fighting equipment the past year. 


The board, as Street Lighting Committee, report. that 
no changes have been made in the conditions of Street 
Lighting the past year except to have one light on Hart- 
ford Avenue moved. 


The board,-as Board of Registrars, have been in ses- 
sion for registration of voters six times. 


The board, as Board of Health, have attended to the 

various duties which have come to their notice as such. 

' Wewould recommend the paying off-of the L. F. 
Thayer Note of $2,000, as was recommended at a hearing 
held in the State House, in relation to such matters. 

We would ask that an appropriation of $60.00 be made 
for the purchasing of suitable tables, etc., for the Board of 
Assessors, Overseers of the Poor, and Selectmen’s use in 
their salle MY offices. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MICHAEL F. RYAN, 
DAVID G. JONES, - 
ALBERT G. MOWRY, 
Selectmen of Bellingham. 


Report of the ySHneelutensent of Highways. 
1912 


To the Selecimen of Bellingham : 


GENTLEMEN:—The work on the highway the past year 
has been a very hard propositiom, owing to the greatly in- 
creased heavy traffic of automobiles. In the south part of 
the town the roads are very sandy and the heavy machines 
tear them up faster than they can be repaired with the ma- 
terial found in that part to work with. The very heavy 
rains that came in the early spring and summer washed the 
roads badly in that part of the town, and it cost a lot of 
money to just put them back in’passable condition. If this 
could have been spent in repairs it would have made them 
a lot better. 

i think there have been some repairs made on nearly 
every road in the town this year, and some of the back 
roads were in a dangerous condition, as there had been 
nothing done on them for a number of years. 


EDWIN Z. IRONS, 
Superintendent of ‘Streets. - 


Births Recorded in Bellingham, 1912. 


Date - Name 

Jan. 

14 Cornelia Child Ladd 

31 Blanche [rene Helena 
Lomontague 

Feb. - 

14 Romnuilus Stewart 


29. May A. Feeney 
Mar. 


Parents Name 


~ Richard C, and Gertrude (Danning) 


Susbe and Clara (Varrius) 


Romulus and Bethel (Ward) 
Ambrose and Mary F. (Keller) 


81 MarieRose Blanche Hebert Phillis L. and Georgeana (LeBlanc) 


May 
& Marie Helene Marcelle 
Donalda Carriere 


6 Amelia Depont 


9 Howard Stanley Lippset 
June 
6 Stanislans Nowak 


10 ‘William Henry O*Rourke 
Jaly 
re Alva Weston. Aldrich 


ii Stewart 
22 Katherine Whitehead 
22 Rose Alma Houle 
26 Sophy Bis 
Aug. 
4 Mary Margaret Delphine 
St. Martin 


26 Enclena Delia-Rattie 
28 Marion Fowler 


Sept. 
- 12 Marie Ethel Myuer 


Oct. 
i Laura Victoria Germaine 
Larochelle 


9 Marion P. Palmer 
3 Ellsworth Richardson 
Crooks - 
7 Marcel Willie Joseph 
Gingras 
Joslin 
Azmand Louis Girard 


Alfred and Emma (Bianchet) 
Frank and Rosie (Fraidie) 
Edward and Flora (Wales) 


Walter and Victoria (Migneau) 
Jeremiah J. and Ellen L. (Dore) 


Charles W. and Catherine T. (Boak) 
Morton C. and Emilie P. C. (Stearns) 


_ Levi and Maud (Davis) 


Wilford and Donalda (Boucher) 
Fravk and Ludervina (Nowak) 


‘Alfred and Rosa (Leroux) 
Adelore and Bertha E. (Sears) 


Noe and Laura (Drfrane) 


Pierre and Florida (Borteau) 
Joseph A. and Gertrude C. (Estes) 


-Hiram E. and Bertine {Marsh} 


Joseph and Marie (Menara) 
William A. and Mary S. (St. Martin) 
Oscar R. and Lydia (Garneau) 


Deaths Recorded in Bellingham, 1912. 


Date Wame 
Jan. 
2 Michae}] Mahon 
7 Josephine Gomo 
Henry Stone 


pera ia Vallain Gendron 


1 John J oseph Gerstle 
1 Louisa Fisher 
Catherine Kiernahan 


Elsie Boitean 
Bridget McNaughton 
Harold C. Conant 
$1 Marie Rose Blanch He- 
bert 
April 
15 Eugene Rattie 
May 


1 Martha Eunice Hodgkins — 1 T 


7 David Loyd Bethel 
21 Mary Abbie Goodwin 
June 
10 George Henry Francis 
Jaly 
10 James Burns 


Aug. 

1 Phebe W. Talbot 
3 Laura Chilson 
Oct. 
25 
Nov. 
23 
Dec. 

15 Juavina Cartis 
25 Philomena Leblance 
25 Addison S. Burr 


Marie Louisa Parenteau 


Alanson Bates 


-69 3 28 


Y. M. D. Cause of Death 

43 — — Obscure Abdominal Trouble 
45 — — Pneumonia 

79 222 Chronic Intestinal Nephritis 
67 — — Pneumonia 

73 119 Pneumonia 

72 6 2 Capillary Bronchitis 

52 — — Suppurativé Choleczstitis 
48 7 — Cancer-of Stomach 

61 — — Paolmonary Hemorrhage 


— —10 Infantile Debility 


8 brs.] Malnutrition 


— — 12 Convulsions 

Whooping Cough 

Valvular “Disease of Heart 
Acute Tuberculosis 


76 10 24 
17 6 2 


67 11 12 
1 — — 
62 3 2 


Disease of Heart 
Eupyema ; 


Cancer of Liver 
Disease of Heart 


19 — — Rheumatism 
94 1 65 
6B 41 
4—— 
82 2 6 


Pneumonia 


Chronic Nephritis 
Old Age 
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APRIL 
The sun was warm but the wind was chill 
You know how it is on an April day, 
When the sun is out and the wind is still 
You’re one month on in the middle of May. 
But if you so much as dare to speak 
" Acloud comes over the sunlit arch, 
A wind comes off a frozen peak, 
And you’re two months back in the middle of 
March. 
“Two Tramps in Mud Time” - Robert Frost 
Spring Pools 
These pools that though in forests, still reflect 
The total sky almost without defect, 

And like the flowers beside them, chill and shiver, 
Will like the flowers beside them soon be gone, 
And yet not out of any brook or river, 

But up by roots to bring dark foliage on. 

The trees that have it in their pent-up buds 
To darken nature and be summer woods — 
Let them think twice before they use their powers 
To blot out and drink up and sweep away 
These flowery waters and these watery flowers 
From snow that melted only yesterday. 

Robert Frost 


“Now the bright morning-star, Days Harbinger 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long” 

“ Song of a May Morning” —John Milton 


Q. Who wrote the recent best seller about 
haunted houses? 
A. A ghost writer, of course. 


Q. Why did the coach flood the gym? 
A. Because he wanted to send in a sub. 


Q. What did one fish say to the other? 
A. Keep your mouth shut and we won’t get 


- caught. 
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This is pure nostalgia for the mother (or grandma) of and see some of these styles which were “in” then — 
today who might have worn one of these smart dress — and that includes the hairdos on some of these teen-_ 
styles way back in 1926! It’s a lot.of fun to look back —aagers. 
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DATES IN POST OFFICE HISTORY 


1639 Fairbanks Tavern in Boston is designated 
depository for overseas mail 

1775 Benjamin Franklin appointed first Postmas- 
ter General by Continental Congress 

1823 Congress designated navigable waterways as 
post roads 

1825 Dead letter office 

1829 Postmaster General joins President’s Cabi- 
net 

1838 Congress designates railroads as post routes 
1847 Postage stamps 1858 Street letter boxes 
came into use 

1862 Railroad mail service 

1863 Uniform postage rates regardless of distance 
1873 Penny postcards 

1885 Special delivery 

1893 First commemorative stamps 

1902 Rural free delivery 

1913 Parcel post 

1913 Collect on delivery 

1914 Government owned and operated vehicle 
service 

1918 Airmail 

1927 International airmail 

1941 Highway post offices 

1942 V-mail 

1950 Residential deliveries cut from two to one a 
day 

1963 Zip codes 

1969 First die proof of a postage stamp canceled 
on the moon by Apollo 11 mission 

1971 United States Postal Service began opera- 
tion. Postmaster General no longer in Cabinet 
1974 Highway post offices terminated 

1979 Discount for presorted bulk third class mail 
1980 Envelopes and post cards required to be at 
least 3 1/2 inches high and 5 inches long 

1983 Zip code plus four numbers 

1992 Self-adhesive stamps introduced 

1993 National Postal Museum opened 

1994 Postal Service established a public internet 
site 

2007 Forever stamps issued 
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Rates for Domestic Letters Since 186: 


Effective Date Postage in Cents, 
per % Ounce 
July 1, 1863 3 
. October 1, 1883 - 2 
Effective Date Postage in Cents, 
per Ounce’ 
July 1, 1885 2 
‘November 2, 1917 3 
July 1, 1919 2 
July 6, 1932 3 
August 1, 1958 4 
January 7, 1963 5 
January 7, 1968 6 
May 16,1971 8 


$ March 2, 1974 10 
December 31, 1975 “fa 
May 29, 1978 15 
March 22, 1981 18 
November 1, 1981 20 
. February 17, 1985 22) 
April 3, 1988 25 
February 3, 1991 29 
January 1, 1995 32 
January 10, 1999 33 
January 7, 2001 34 
June 30, 2002 37 
January 8, 2006 39 
May 14, 2007 44 

May 12, 2008 42 

May 11, 2009 44 
January 22, 2012 45 


Beginning September 14, 1975, additional ounces were 
charged a lower rate; the price listed in this table is for the first 
ounce. Since July 15, 1979, a surcharge has been added for 
non-standard envelope sizes. 

HISTORIAN - UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE — JANUARY 2012 


BELLINGHAM POST OFFICES 
Through the years, no records have been kept of 
Post Office sites or of the dates they were 
established. There have been numerous Post 
Masters in the town’s history. Some of those Post 
Masters and some of the sites are listed below. 


BELLINGHAM CENTER 

Wright Curtis was the first Post Master in the 
center of the town. His term began in 1823. The 
Post Office’s first known location was in a home at 
1198 South Main Street, opposite the First Baptist 
Church. It was later located in the grocery store 
owned by L. F. Thayer and Sons. Rue! S. Thayer was 
appointed Post Master in February, 1915. He 
retired on June 30, 1957 after 42 years of service. 
Marion P. Norman succeeded him as Post Mistress 
in a new building, adjacent to Thayer’s market. This 
post office was dedicated in 1954. She served until 
her death in 1964. Hilda Thayer worked at this 
Post Office as assistant from 1957 to 1967 and at 
the New Post Office. 


by. 


Center Post Office 


NORTH BELLINGHAM 

The North Bellingham Post Office was always 
located in the same building on Maple Street 
which was once owned by Ernest Camp where he 
ran a small store. Milton Z. Bullard became the 
first Post Master in 1850. Ernest Camp became the 
Post Master on March 13, 1911. 
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North Bellingham Post on Maple Street 


CARYVILLE POST OFFICE 

This office began in 1866 in the railroad depot on 
Pearl Street with David Lawrence as Post Master. 
It was later moved to a building on Hartford 
Avenue. Stanley Chase served as Post Master for 
twenty years. Upon his death, his wife Dorothy 
Chase became Post Mistress. 


Residents north of the Center, who were not 
accommodated by the Post Offices at Caryville and 
North Bellingham, were reached by Medway’s 
Rural Free Delivery Route #2 which handled 
approximately one hundred and fifty mail boxes 
on a Circuit of twenty-two and two tenth miles 
from Medway Village to Bellingham and Franklin. 


The Caryville Post Office was first in the Railroad Station 
Pearl Street. 


on 


SOUTH BELLINGHAM 

A Post Office was kept in 1850 by Paul Chilson. He 
probably received the mail at Rand’s Crossing from 
a train out of Boston. At that time, an office in the 
Bald Hill section of Franklin handled mail for those 
residents in the Hoag Lake area. After a petition 
was signed in 1891, mail was delivered from 


Woonsocket to the south end covering an area of 
six and a half square miles. In 1919, the carrier 
covered two hundred and twenty-two mail boxes 
in six long hours. The route was Rural Free 
Delivery Route #1. 

The “New” Post Office opened in July of 1967 at 
the corner of North Main and Mill Streets. At this 


re on 


The current Bellingham Post Office was dedicated 
in May of 1991 on Route 140 with Elaine McArdle 
as Post Mistress. The Post Office opened to the 
public in September of that year. 
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time, the Rural Free Delivery from the Medway 
Post Office and from the Woonsocket Post Office 
ceased. These early carriers delivered from their 
own Cars under an agreement with the Post Office. 
The new Post Office’s own carriers took over the 
delivery. Postal trucks had come into use. 


EP SP BaP corp ten pepeynng my27 TAP Rech ogee ge 


“All residents should be happy that the new Post 
Office is four times bigger than its present location. 
Parking will increase by 500 percent, affording 25 
spaces as opposed to five.” Elaine McArdle. 
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MAIL BOX NEWS 
Gentlemen: (and Ladies of course:) 


For decades have been receiving CRIMPVILLE 
COMMENTS and once had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing a group of members on Deboreh 
Samson, our Official State Heroine, who enlist- 
ed as Robert Shurtliff in the Revolutionary War 
in Bellingham where the pastor was a relative 
and kept her secret during the war and after 
she was somehow discovered to be a woman 
and received an Honorable Discharge for her 
services. 


Who ever edited the latest edition should be 
complimented as this is one of the best ever. 
The section about the Lincoln — Kennedy coin- 
cidences is priceless and has been copied and 
given to two relatives who teach school. You 
have had some great people involved, Ernie 
Taft and my long time correspondent Florence 
Mooney McCracken who so often enlightened 
your pages with her stories. 

Please accept the enclosed donation in 
memory of my wife Rosanna and if there is a 
spare copy of this edition will appreciate a 
copy for our Historical Society editor. 

Pat Leonard 

Braintree, Mass. 

Enclosed is a copy of Governor Dukakis signing 
the Declaration for Deborah on August 16, 
1893 for your files. 


THE ERNEST A. TAFT, JR. MUSEUM 
BELLINGHAM CENTER 
OPEN HOUSE 


MAY 20, 2012 11:30-—1:30 
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DEATHS 


Mary DiPietro Caccavelli 
Emerson C. Eldredge 

R. Carlton Gibson 

Edith Pratt Johnnene 
Theofan Kotros 

Lea Kraus 

Wafaa Labaki 

Edgar R. Lamarre 
Bertha (Betty) Lewinski 
Mary Linane 

Alma A. Losik 

Rose Luciano 

Robert (Fred) Marel, Jr. 
Sharon Martin 

Ronald McDonaid, Jr. 
Norman McLindon, Jr. 
Pihilip W. McMullin, Jr. 
Ruth T. Morin 

Paul Peterson 

Richard S. Perry 

John Platek, Jr. 

David R. Post, Sr. 
Carlane M. Wright Powell 
Mark S. Quinn 

John Vino 


DONATIONS 


Claire Johns* 
Harry Fisher 
Patrick Leonard** 
Carlton and Mildred Patrick 
Carol White 
Warren White 
Anonymous 
* in memory of her brothers Roland Remillard 
and Bertrand Remillard: sisters Annette Masse 
and Beatrice Remillard 
**in memory of my wife, Rosanna. 


Thank you all for helping to keep Bellingham’s 
history alive. 


Bellingham Hivytorical-Comanission 
3 Common Screec be a wearin 
Bellingham, NLA 0z019 ' AM 
. BELLINGHAM, MA 
PERMIT NO. 16 


1908 Version 


Katie Casey was baseball mad, 

Had the fever and had it bad. 

Just to root for the home town crew, 
Ev'ry sou! 

Katie blew. 

On a Saturday her young beau 

Called to see if she'd like to go 

To see a show, but Miss Kate said "No, 
I'll tell you what you can do:" 


[Chorus] 
Take me out to the ball game, 


Take me out with the crowd; 

Buy me some peanuts and Cracker Jack, 

I don't care if I never get back. 

Let me root, root, root for the home team, 

If they don't win, it's a shame. 

*. For it's one, two, three strikes, you're out, 
‘At the old ball game. 


F Katie Casey saw all the games, 
fit Ai Knew the players by their first names. 
<P Told the umpire he was wrong, 
All along, 
; oy Good and strong. 
When the score was just two to two, 
Katie Casey knew what to do, 
Just to cheer up the boys she knew, 
She made the gang sing this song: 


